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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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STION BEFORE CONGRESS: Shall the government sponsor a nati 


onal health insurance program? 


‘ 


GALLOWAY 


HARRIS & EWING 


Senator James 


y (left) and Senator Robert Taft have introduced bills in the field of health protection, but the proposals differ widely. 


Health Insurance Proposed 


Plans Being Examined by Congress Would Provide Federal Financial 
Assistance for Medical Research Projects and State Health Activities 


URING the past few weeks, ever 

since President Truman’s latest 
fequest for new health legislation, 
Congress has been discussing possible 
methods of improving the health of 
the American people. The President’s 
Suggestions are being compared with 
the provisions of a bill which Senator 
Taft of Ohio and other Republicans 
introduced early in this congressional 
session. 

Most Republican congressmen who 
want new health legislation favor the 
Taft bill, Many Democratic con- 
gressmen prefer a bill that was re- 
tently introduced by Senator Murray 
of Montana and several others. The 
Murray bill closely agrees with the 
siggestions of the President. 

Both measures would have the fed- 
eral government provide financial 
‘Wid to the states for public health 

| Pojects. The Taft bill mentions 
. ysical examinations for school chil- 
o@en. Both would help the states to 
/ Provide increased medical care for the 
‘Poor. They would promote medical 
Wesearch and the training of large 

hbers of doctors. Such programs 


es, according to certain standards 
up by the federal government. 
The chief difference between the 
plans is that the Murray bill, 
Rich President Truman favors, would 
& up a national program of health 
nce, while the Taft bill would 
The health insurance plan pro- 
bd by the Murray bill would be 
led to our present social security 
item. Under it, people who work 
Wages and salaries, as well as those 
business for themselves, would be 
belled to save, for future doctor 
a few cents out of every dollar 
earn. They would do this just 
hillions of workers are now obliged 
Contribute a.small part of their 
eekly or monthly earnings for old- 
Sf@ benefits under the social security 


ee ild be administered largely by the 


Inder the terms of the Murray bill, 


the money saved by all contributors 
would go into a single federal health 
fund. Once the fund were set up, 
money could be taken from it to pay 
for medical and hospital care, as well 
as some dental care, needed by any con- 


tributor or by members of his family. ° 
_ It has been estimated that a little more 


than 3 billion dollars a year would 
go to furnish such care. 

The Murray bill states that, under 
its health insurance provisions, people 
would be able to choose their own doc- 
tors and hospitals, just as they do now. 
It provides that states-and local com- 
munities would have a large share 
of the responsibility for administer- 
ing the health insurance program. 

The Taft and the Murray bills 
bring out sharp differences of opinion 
among the American people. Some 
citizens believe that both bills go too 


far. The main dispute, however, is 
between those who want only the 
measures provided in the Taft bill, 
and those who also want compulsory 
health insurance and therefore prefer 
the Murray bill. The supporters of 
both proposals feel that the govern- 
ment should take some sort of action 
to improve American health condi- 
tions. 

Those who take such a position do 
not underestimate the great progress 
our country has already made in medi- 
cal science and health service. To- 
day we have more than a million 
people—doctors, nurses, health officers, 
and dentists—whose lives are devoted 
to taking care of the health of others. 
We also have hundreds of hospitals 
and clinics, and first-rate medical 
schools and laboratories. These are 

(Continued on page 6) 


Italy Suffering : 
Political Crisis — 


Nation Cannot Rebuild Until It 
Succeeds in Setting Up a 
Stable Government 


UNGRY, war-torn Italy is in the 

midst of another political crisis. 
Several weeks ago Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi and his cabinet resigned 
because they could not agree on vital 
policies, and as we go to press Italian 
leaders are trying to select a new 
Premier and cabinet. 

No one party in Italy has a clear 
majority of popular support. There 
are three major political groups. The 
Christian Democrats, made up of 
various blocs ranging from conserv- 
ative to liberal, comprise the largest. 
This party received about 35 per cent 
of the vote in the last election. The 
other two parties are the Socialists 
and Communists, which together are 
backed by about 40 per cent of the 
voters. In addition, there are many 
small groups, some conservative and 
some liberal. 

No cabinet can stay in power in 
Italy that does not have majority 
support in parliament. Since no 
single party has a majority, only 
through cooperation of two or more 
political groups can the government 
operate. 

Unless the Italian people make it 
possible for one party at a time to 
assume leadership of the nation’s 
affairs, their government may remain 
so weak and disunited that a “strong 
leader’ may again have the opportu- 
nity to seize power. 

Italy needs a stable government 
because her economy is in grave peril. 
If she can obtain efficient, democratic 

(Concluded on page 2) 








More Than Intentions 
By Walter E. Myer 


Asoonp many well-intentioned people 

get themselves into trouble by mak- 
ing promises which they cannot or do 
not keep. They may be asked to do 
something which they do not want to 
do, but thex are too easygoing and in- 
decisive to assert themselves, so they 
promise to do it. Possibly at the time 
they expect to keep their word, but as 
soon as they get away by themselves, 
they begin to turn the thing over in 
their minds and to plan to escape the 
obligation. They conjure up excuses. 
When the time for performance comes, 
they do not deliver. 

There is something commendable 
about these people. They don’t want to 
hurt anyone’s feelings. So far, so good. 
It is a fine thing to be considerate of 
others. But one can’t save feelings per- 
manently by weakly agreeing to every 
proposition which comes before him, 
only to crawl out later. 

You can’t get along very well in this 
world unless you have backbone. You 


must be prepared to say no sometimes. 
If someone makes an unreasonable re- 
quest or one which, for some cause, 
you cannot or should not grant, face the 
situation firmly and promptly. State 
your position. Be tactful about it, and 
courteous and considerate, but main- 
tain your independence. It will save 
you a great deal of trouble if you do. 

When I say that one should be inde- 
pendent and exercise a little will power, 
I am not by any means excusing selfish- 
ness. Very frequently it is a good thing 
to promise to do things we don’t care 
to do. We must often do things for 
other people. We must learn to coop- 
erate, for life is a give-and-take affair. 
One will be happier if he is accommo- 
dating and helpful, and certainly he will 


* be more popular. When fair and reason- 


able requests are made of you, you will 
grant them, or a large share of them, if 
you are wise. 

But suppose someone asks you to go 
to the movies with him at a time when 


you should be at 
your work. Your 
inclination may be 
to agree and then 
get out of it later. 
But such a course Walter E. Myer 
causes you to worry 
until the matter is settled. It gives you 
practice in dishonesty, and that is a 
dangerous thing—dangerous to your 
character. It will probably in the long 
run bring misunderstanding with your 
friend and mutual irritation. It is far 
better in such a case to be honest, 
straightforward, and decisive at the first. 
If, however, you make a promise, go 
to great lengths to keep it. Don’t get - 
the reputation of being undependable. : 
The damage done by broken promises 


cannot easily be repaired. One may. 


“get by” with excuses for a time, but _ 
if they are repeated they destroy con- 
fidence. It is far better to make only 
such promises as can almost certainly 
be kept. 
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Italian Crisis 


(Concluded from page 1) 


leadership which will stamp out the 
black market, provide work for her 
people, and rebuild her shattered 
cities and villages, she may at last 
start up the road to peace and pros- 
perity. Under a weak, divided govern- 
ment, however, there will be lawless- 
ness and a hopeless feeling among the 
people that there is no use in striving 
to overcome their difficulties. 

This political issue is one of the 
most pressing problems before the 
Italian people. But their economic 
problems are equally important. 

Italy was wrecked by Mussolini’s 
wars, the German occupation and the 
Allied invasion. Her railway system 
was disorganized, her factories were 
largely destroyed, and her ships were 
sunk. The Germans even carried 
away the streetcars from Rome when 
they were driven out by the Allies. 

Before the war Italy produced about 
80 per cent of the wheat she needed 
to feed her people. Through the 
ravages of war and the lack of fertili- 
zer the land can no longer produce 
big crops. It will be a long time yet 
before farming in Italy will get back 
to normal. 


Once a Sea Power 


Italy was once an important mari- 
time power and her freighters and 
luxury passenger liners sailed all over 
the world. Most of her shipping was 
sunk during the war, and she is now 
trying to buy surplus American ships 
in order to build up her merchant fleet 
again. 


Prior to 1939, the factories of north- 
ern Italy provided employment for 
large numbers of workers. Today 
they are producing only a _ small 
amount of goods because they can- 
not obtain fuel and raw materials. 

It is impossible for Italy to pur- 
chase what she needs from éther coun- 
tries, because she has no money. 
To get hold of foreign currency, she 
must sell products to other nations. 
Before she can do this, however, she 
must obtain fuel and new machinery, 
so that her factories can turn out the 
textiles, gloves, automobiles and pot- 
tery for which she had a good market 
in the prewar years. 

Italy can begin to work her way 
out of this dilemma when she receives 
full use of a 100-million-dollar loan 
which was ‘granted to her last winter 
by the U. S. Export-Import Bank. 
She has not yet been able to spend the 
money because the bank’s officials 
have not completed their customary 
investigation of how the loan will be 
used. This money alone will not 
solve all of Italy’s problems, but it 
will help. 

Meanwhile, the Italian people are 
barely eking out an existence from 
day to day. The supplies of food and 
clothing are so small that, even when 
available, they bring extremely high 
prices. Bread costs 50 times as 
much now as it did before the war. 
Spaghetti prices are 12 times higher. 
Shoes cost $60 a pair. : 

Despite the acute shortages of 
almost everything and the need for all 
Italians to be at work producing 
goods, there are 2,000,000 industrial 
workers unemployed. If we had the 
same number unemployed here in 
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proportion to our population, the 
figure would be over 6,000,000. Until 
clesed-down factories in the north 
obtain fuel and machinery, they can- 
not take up the slack in unemploy- 
ment. 

Even those Italian workers who do 
have jobs in Italy are paid miserably 
low wages. It is because of the low 
wages, high prices, and unemployment 
that we read of the food riots in the 
streets of Italy’s cities. ° 


Italy’s Geography 


Italy is a beautiful country, but she 
has been poor for many years. Smaller 
than our state of New Mexico, she 
has a population of 45 million people 
and is the most densely populated 
country in Southern Europe. Much 
of her land is mountainous and cannot 
be cultivated. A considerable part of 
the country’s farming area is in the 
form of large estates which are 
worked by poor farmers. Although 
the land before the war produced 
crops of good quality, the total amount 
was not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the people. 

One reason for Italy’s low standard 
of living is her lack of adequate sup- 
plies of iron, coal, and oil. Her 
colonies, which were taken away from 
her by the peace treaty signed last 
winter, did not furnish her with raw 
materials of value. These possessions 
were a source of national pride, but 
Italy did not obtain much wealth from 
them. 

Italy’s handicaps, however, do not 
mean that there is no hope for her. 
This struggling country has much that 
holds forth promise for a better life. 
Its people are hard working. Visitors 
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to Italy during the past year have 
surprised to find that the nation has 
recovered as much as it has, 
their bare hands, the people -haye te. 
built homes out of the rubble of 
bombed towns. 

It is generally agreed that most 
Italians are not fascist-mindeg, 
Given a chance, they can become an 
active democratic force in the world, 
Many Italian university Professors 
have refused invitations to teach a 
British and American colleges becayge 
they feel they should stay at home 
and help re-educate Italian youth 
brought up in fascist schools. This 
country has many fine engineers ang 
mathematicians, and their knowledge 
and skill can be applied to their coyp. 
try’s industrial and agricultural prob. 
lems. 

With sufficient capital, Italy shoulg 
be able to build up her factories ang 
again have goods to export. With the 
money she receives from this trade, 
she can buy her needed food, clothing 
and machinery and thus become gelf. 
supporting. This is what she hopes 
to do with the loan from the Export 
Import Bank and from other outside 
financial assistance which she is seek. 
ing. 

Land reforms would help to improve 
conditions of Italian farmers,. ff 
the land were owned by a larger num- 
ber of people, and if modern methods 
and machinery were used, the farms 
would produce more food. Each 
farmer has so little ground that he 
cannot afford the latest farm ma- 
chinery. One plan being suggested to 
Italian farmers is that they buy 
their machinery on a joint basis and 
share in the use of it. 

Although Italy does not have coal, 
her rushing mountain streams pro- 
vide her with a good source of hydro- 
electric power. From the long-range 
standpoint, therefore, she does not 
have a serious fuel problem. 

Italy’s political and economic prob 
lems are great, but they can he 
solved. She has been a unified coun 
try only since 1870, and she has 
much to, learn about political stability, 
The majority of Italians, most ob 
servers believed, want to see their 
country grow along the lines of 
American democracy. Communism 
will gain ground only if the govern- 
ment cannot, over a period of time, 
provide enough food and useful work 
for the people. 

Italy has, in the past, led the world 
in many lines of endeavor. She wasa 
leader among nations in reforming 
her prison system along humane lines. 
She has produced great thinkers. In 


‘the fields of music and art, she has 


made outstanding contributions. She 
may again be one of the progressive 
nations of the world. 





Outside Reading 


“New Schools for Italy,” by Carleton 
Washburne, Survey Graphic, Novembet™ 


1946. Experiences of an American i 
helping to reopen Italian schools. 

“Ts Italy orth Saving?” by 3 
Strumia, Saturday Evening Post, Febri- 
ary 8, 1947. This author says that the” 
key to Italy’s survival is in Ameri 
hands, 4 

“The Health of the Nation,” by Char 
ning Frothingham, M.D., Atlantic, F 
ruary 1947. A plea for public medicin& 

“Socialized Medicine, Bad Medicine ft 
You,” by M. Wright, Better Homes 
Gardens, January 1947. An ar 
against national health insurance. 

“Progress in Science,” E 
Kone, American Mercury, Novembet 
1946. Problems on which scientists a 
working. es 

“The Scientist Fights for Peace,” 
Louis Ridenour, Atlantic, May He 
Views on the responsibilities of # 
scientist. ° if 
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Plan for Aiding Scientific Research Debated 


Bill Before Congress Would Provide Public Funds to Encourage Advanced Study 


NGRESS is now considering a 
pill to establish a National Science 
foundation for the United States. 
The measure provides (1) that 
$20,000,000 a year be granted for 
givance research in mathematics, 
sics, chemistry, biology, medicine, 
mgineering and national defense; (2) 
that about half this sum be used in 
gifts to universities and research in- 
gitutions, and the rest in scholar- 
ships for promising young scientists. 
The Foundation, itself, if this bill 
jg passed, will not conduct any actual 
research projects. It will serve as a 
guide and sponsor to private institu- 
tions. Mainly it will help plan sci- 
entific research on a national scale. 
Directors of the Foundation are to 
be selected by the President with the 
approval of the Senate. They are to 
be chosen from the nation’s foremost 
scientists and educators. Acting as a 
“national science planning board,” 
these directors will coordinate the 
basic scientific research now being 
done by the government, private 
groups, industrial firms, and colleges. 
This type of over-all planning, it is 
believed, will eliminate much of the 
present duplication and waste in 
scientific research. Federal funds for 
scholarships will help to wipe out our 
grave shortage of trained scientists. 
Such are the terms and aims of the 
science-aid bill. If it is adopted, the 
government will be putting to peace- 
time use the’ lessons we learned dur- 
ing the war about the importance of 
scientific research. 


New Knowledge 


During the recent world conflict, 
scientists made many great discover- 
ies. The harnessing of atomic energy 
opened up a vast area of new power. 
For the first time synthetic rubber 
was produced on a large scale. Con- 
stantly improved plastics were de- 
veloped as substitutes for metal and 
wood. Penicillin was given to doctors 
for their fight against disease. 

Before such great discoveries can 
be made, however, many men and 
women must carry out the long basic 
experiments which result in practical 
conclusions. Our most urgent need 
today is for research in this basic or 
“pure science.” It is here that we 
will find the sources from which we 
may gain new abilities, new products, 
and new medical cures. 

Scientists point out that the basic 
research concerning the atom went 
on for years before the war. Chemists 
made hundreds of experiments before 
they found a plastic as hard as metal. 
DDT was first developed many years 
ago in Switzerland. 

If more of the mysteries of nature 
are to be revealed to us, we must 
broaden our knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of science. What is America 
doing in “pure science”? 

In peacetime we spend $300,000,000 
& year on experiments conducted by 
Privately financed institutes, by in- 
dustry, by the government, and by 
universities. 

The great research institutes, es- 
tablished by donations from wealthy 
Persons, spend $4,500,000 annually. 

ese organizations—such as_ the 


Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh and the 


efeller Foundation in New York— 


| Supply funds and facilities for scien- 
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NAT'L BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


GIANT X-RAY GENERATOR for the National Bureau of Standards, one of the 


federal government’s outstanding scientific organizations 


tific investigation. Some, although 
not all, operate laboratories. 
Suppose a biologist believes he has 
a new approach to a problem. He may 
apply to one of the institutes for aid 
in pursuing his idea, If his notion 
is found to be worthy, the institute 
may allow him to conduct his experi- 
ments in its laboratory or perhaps 
grant him a fellowship to study with 
some outstanding expert in his field. 
Although much good work has been 
done through the aid of such organi- 
zations, they cannot support research 
on a wide scale. Their funds are 
necessarily limited, but they try to 
help as many scientists as possible. 
Another source of aid in scientific 
research comes from the colleges and 
universities. Before the war these 
educational centers were spending 
$31,000,000 a year on science projects. 
Some have elaborate workrooms, ob- 
servatories, and experimental stations. 
Columbia University in New York 
City and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology have been doing highly 
important work in nuclear physics— 
the field of atomic action. Stanford 
University in California built the 
klystron—without which we would 


have no radar. The president of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Robert 
Millikan, won a Nobel prize for his 
work in physics. 

Our federal government spends 
many millions on research in science. 
Although a great deal of this is used 
by the Army and Navy on develop- 
ment work, a large portion is expended 
on studies in pure science. The 
United States Public Health Service 
has just received a new appropriation 
for renewed attack on the problem of 
cancer, and is doing basic research on 
the microbe. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has a research center de- 
voted to many projects of importance 
to the farmer. The National Bureau 
of Standards is the seat of the govern- 
ment’s fundamental research in chem- 
istry, physics, and engineering. 

American industry, too, has con- 
tributed much to our fund of scien- 
tific knowledge. In peacetime, busi- 
ness spends more than $200,000,000 a 
year on research. Some of the com- 
panies which have huge laboratories 
are the Du Pont Chemical Company, 
the Bell Telephone Company, Standard 
Oil, and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


. stumbling block. 


Although most industries carry on 
research in order to find ways of 
turning out new and better products, 
many have made discoveries which are 
of general importance. Some men 
working in these industrial plants 
have been awarded the Nobel prize for 
scientific achievement. 

With all these different groups oc- 
cupied with scientific experiments, it 
is not surprising that much effort is 
either wasted or duplicated. One 
scientist may work on a problem for 
years only to learn that another man 
has solved the puzzle already. 


Research In Medicine 


Cancer is an important field in 
which teamwork is needed. No one 
man is ever likely to solve the problem 
of cancer—it is a job for the chemist, 
the biologist, the physicist, and the 
pathologist. If they all worked co- 
operatively, exchanging their ideas 
and discoveries, it is believed they 


- would make better progress. 


Of course, discoveries cannot be 
made to order. It is hoped that with 
cooperation all along the line, many 
wide gaps in our knowledge will be 
closed and all scientists will profit 
from increased information. 

With the finest equipment in the 
world, adequate financing, and a great 
ambition, what is to prevent America 
from going ahead? There is one great 
We do not have 
enough trained scientists. 

In order to provide all the labora- 
tories and research institutions with 
people who will make the scientific 
discoveries of tomorrow, more atten- 
tion must be given to the selection and 
training of young students. Educa- 
tors, industrial leaders, and govern- 
ment officials are now uniting in a 
drive to obtain talented men and 
women for education in science. 

Opportunity to study and experi- 


» ment should be open to all those who 


have ability. Many people cannot 
take up advanced studies in science 
because they lack funds for the long ‘ 
years of learning that are necessary. 

A step in the right direction has 
been taken by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. This firm, which manufactures 
electrical equipment, makes annual 
awards enabling gifted high school 
graduates to go to college for extended 
education in science. Similar finan- 
cial grants are made by a number of 
other industries and some universities 
and institutes. Most of these latter, 
however, are for college students who 
wish to do graduate work. 

An attempt to recruit more promis- 
ing young scientists is now about to 
be made by the federal government. 
If the necessary legislation is passed, 
the nation as a whole will for the first 
time be taking action to educate its 
youth in advanced fields of study. It 
is hoped that, if the bill receives the 
approval of Congress, the National 
Science Foundation will be able to 
provide American young people with 
6,300 scholarships every year. 

It is widely agreed that national 
assistance and more educational oppor- 
tunities in the field of science are es- 
sential to the welfare of the country. 
There is some difference of opinion on 
how the National Science Foundation 
proposal should be carried out, but the - 
aims of the plan are not questioned. 
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Separate Peace? 


Herbert Hoover’s recent sugges- 
tions on how the United States should 
deal with Germany and Japan are 
still causing widespread comment. 
The former President spoke out 
sharply in denouncing Russian ob- 
struction to the Allied efforts in re- 
habilitating the former enemy coun- 
tries. 

Hoover declared that the lack of 
Russian cooperation is costing the 
American government more than its 
share of money for relief in Germany 
and Japan. He said that if the Big 
Four allies were to work together in 
Germany, as the Potsdam Agreement 
outlines, manufactured goods turned 
out in the Russian or French zone 
would help to pay for the food which 
must be supplied in the British and 
American zones. This would lessen 
the burden on the United States and 
Great Britain. 

But the Russians are not cooper- 
ating in this way. The French, too, 
have not worked closely with the 
Americans and British in the past, 
but he thinks we have good reason 
for hoping that the French will be 
more cooperative in the near future. 
Hoover goes on to hint that he be- 
lieves the charge frequently made 
against Russia that the Russians are 
purposely holding back Germany’s 
recovery so that the United States 
will be forced to spend large sums in 
Germany, thereby weakening us finan- 
cially. 

Hoover suggests that we make at 
once a final call on the Russians and 
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the French to cooperate and to live 
up to the Potsdam Agreement. If 
they turn it down, he thinks that we 
and the British should go ahead to 
patch up our zones of Germany 4nd 
sign a separate treaty of peace with 
that part of the German nation. He 
thinks the same method should be 
applied to Japan as well. 

There are many people who agree 
with the former President. They 
point out that it has been more than 
two years since the end of the Euro- 
pean War and that our nation cannot 
be expected to continue indefinitely 
extensive relief to Germany. Make 
Germany more able to support her- 
self, they say, even at the expense of 
splitting with a wartime ally. 

Other people believe that we should 
not take this drastic action without 
first allowing the Russians a little 
more time in which to mend their 
ways. Give Russia until the end of 
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ACME 


BOBBY LOCKE, an outstanding South African golfer, has recently won a number 
of tournaments in this country 


the year, they say, to work with us. 
If at the end of that time she is still 
unwilling to go along with the British 
and ourselves, then another course of 
action will have to be decided upon. 


World Aid Plane 


Secretary of State Marshall has ap- 
pointed a staff to work out a long 
range plan for American aid to the 
stricken nations of the world. In the 
past, each country’s needs have been 
examined on an individual basis. 

This new approach to relief and 
rehabilitaton is necessary because 
estimates on how swiftly the world 
would recover from the war have not 
been accurate. Institutions like the 
World Bank and other United Na- 
tions agencies also have taken longer 
than anticipated in getting into oper- 
ation. The chances of help from these 
sources during the next year are not 
great. 

Secretary Marshall’s staff will try 
to figure roughly how much money 
the American government may be 
called upon to make available and to 
what countries this aid will go during 
the next few years. The need for an 
over-all plan is shown by the fact that 
since the end of the war the United 
States has allotted for foreign aid 
and relief the enormous sum of more 
than 17 billion dollars. In spite of 
this, even Europe has not been able 
to get on its feet. Our government 
hopes that advance planning from now 
on will encourage progress. 


Immigration Issue 


Congress has started, hearings on 
one of the most controversial pieces 
of legislation to come up since the end 
of World War II—a bill which would 
allow 400,000 displaced persons from 
Europe to enter the United States 
within the next four years. 

Those who support the plan point 
out that the United States is a tra- 
ditional sanctuary for the oppressed 
and homeless of less fortunate coun- 
tries. They say that immigrants of 
past years helped to make America 
the most powerful country on earth, 
and that we have a moral obligation 
to help the destitute and homeless peo- 


ple who today need a new start in life. 

In opposition to the proposal are 
those who claim that the United 
States cannot support an additional 
400,000 people. They say that not all 
immigrants make good Americans and 
that too many do not even become 
citizens. These people declare that a 
large group of new immigrants would 
include some fifth columnists and 
foreign agents. 

The present measure before Con- 
gress, known as the Stratton Bill, has 
been approved by the State and Jus- 
tice Departments. Witnesses for and 
against the proposal will be heard by 
the House Judiciary Committee. 


Belt of Trees 


Between 1934 and 1943 a great 
belt of trees, stretching from Texas 
to North Dakota, was planted by the 
United States Forest Service, in co- 
operation with farmers of the Mid- 
west. Rows, varying from one-eighth 
mile to two miles in length, and con- 
taining such trees and bushes as elm, 
cottonwood, and lilac, have grown up 
along the fence lines which divide 
many midwestern fields and farms. 

The Forest Service has estimated 
that the rows of trees it planted in 


_that project, if placed end to end, 


would reach almost 19,000 miles. 
The government spent about 15 mil- 
lion dollars for the tree belt, and 


farmers 
amount. 

Most of the trees are now large 
enough to serve as the windbreak, op 
“shelter belt,” which they were jp. 
tended to be. They form a partig) 
protection against the wind, which 
used to sweep unchecked across many 
miles of flat land. In future periods 
of dry weather, they may help tp 
prevent the soil from blowing away 
as it did during the great dust storms 
of the 1930’s. Moreover, they help tp 
beautify the countryside. 


The Story Week | 


probably spent an equal 


Bobby Locke 


Bobby Locke, a spectacular profes. 
sional golfer from South Africa, jg 
making a one-man invasion of the 
Unfted States. Already he has won 
prizes at a number of American golf 
meets. 

Locke has been playing golf singe 
he was six years old, but says that he 
did not take the game seriously until 
he was 10. In spite of having 
“wasted” those four years, he has be. 
come an internationally known player, 
He started winning championships ip 
South Africa at the age of 14. Now 
29 years old, Locke is known in golfing 
circles for his long, high, effective 
drives. 


UN Branches Out 


The United Nations now has two 
new agencies at work. One is the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion and the other is the International 
Refugee Organization. 

As we go to press, the refugee 
organization, frequently called IRO, is 
planning to begin work this month, 
It was authorized late last year by 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
and since then, efforts have been di- 
rected toward setting up the agency, 
securing members from the UN's 
membership roster, and obtaining 
money from the nations which join, 
Enough countries have now pledged 
support to the IRO to guarantee its 
operation by the time UNRRA passes 
from existence this month. 

The chief work of the IRO will be 
to continue to care for more than 4 
million people who are still refugees. 
UNRRA was not able to solve all of 
the problems of Europe’s displaced 
persons, so that unfinished task will 
fall to the new agency of the United 
Nations. A particularly hard part of 
its job will be that of finding new 
homes for people who do not wish # 
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return to the nations from which they 


were uprooted during the war. 

The International Civil Aviation 
Organization had its beginnings in 
1945, and became a full-fledged agency 
of the United Nations last month. Its 
aims are to help to make freight and 
passenger aviation all over the world 
gs cheap, safe, and efficient as pos- 
sible. 

ICAO will study and recommend 
safety devices to its member nations, 
advise on the best plans for airports 
and runways. It will suggest ways to 
jmprove air traffic control, better 
methods of securing and transmitting 
weather information to pilots, and 





PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


TERESA WRIGHT is a reporter in The 
Trouble With Women, a laugh-provoking 
comedy. Ray Milland and Brian Donlevy 
add their talents to the film which handles 
a psychological theme with a light touch. 


offer more accurate maps for the 
use of the world’s aviators. 


American Rice 


A shortage of rice probably brings 
hardship to more people than does a 
scant supply of any other single food. 
About one-half the world’s people de- 
pend on rice for their diet. 

Shortages of rice, which seemed 

ever-present during the war years, 
have not been eliminated .with the 
coming of peace. The meager rations 
of the people of Asiatic nations are 
one-third smaller than the amount of 
food they had before the war. Poor 
crops in some rice-producing nations 
have contributed to the shortage which 
plagues Asia today. Civil strife in 
French Indo-China has cut off that 
supply. 
. To help stem the tide of starvation, 
American rice, farmers have greatly 
increased the size of their crops in 
order to export a larger share. Last 
year, a record-breaking crop of more 
than 70,000,000 bushels came from the 
rice beds of Texas, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas, the nation’s leading rice- 
producing states. About one-third of 
this was sent to needy nations. 
other large crop has been planted this 
year, and the outlook for it is good. 

Rice farming began in the United 
States almost by accident. It first 
came to this country, so an old story 
g0es, as a result of a storm at sea in 
1680 which battered a vessel sailing 
from Madagascar. The ship put into 
the harbor at Charleston, South Caro- 

, for repairs, and just before it 
left, the captain gave to the governor 
of the colony a bag of seed rice. 

It was planted in and near Charles- 
ton. In one swampy area, the initial 


- Planting thrived well enough to fur- 


Mish rice for almost all of the people 


i 


An- - 


living then in South Carolina. Gradu- 
ally rice cultivation spread to other 
parts of the nation. 

Rice is an ancient grain, grown and 
used for food for thousands of years. 
It is thought to have been a native 
plant of India. Now with American 
rice in the fight against starvation, 
supplies of the grain are going into 
India and other Asiatic nations, com- 
pleting a round-trip journey of the 
world over the course of many cen- 
turies. 


Favorite Lines 


When Harry Truman was a boy, 
he was greatly impressed by several 
verses of Lord . Tennyson’s poem, 
“Locksley Hall.” Ever since, he has 
carried in his wallet a copy of these 
lines: 

For I dipt into the future, far as 
human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all 
the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, drop- 
ping down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grap- 
pling in the central blue; 

For along the world-wide whisper of 
the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunderstorm; 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battle flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapt in universal law. 

Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 


_ And the thoughts of men are widen’d 


with the process of the suns. 


Migrant Workers 


The federal government has 
launched a new attack on the problem 
of the migrant worker. A migrant 
laborer in the United States is one 
who travels around the country from 
job to job. He usually follows the 
agricultural seasons, harvesting in the 
South in the winter and then in the 
North through the spring and summer. 

Since the migrant worker is a 
temporary resident of the locality 





A DOUBLE-DECK TRAILER built especially for Ginger Rogers. 
deck that can be raised to provide sleeping quarters. 


where he works, his housing and 
health facilities are never as good as 
those of the permanent residents. In 
order to improve his living and work- 
ing conditions, a group of government 
agencies in Washington recently made 
a nation-wide survey. Here is what 
they recommend: 

The migrant worker’s children 
should be allowed to attend local 
schools. In most communities now, the 
parents must be permanent residents 
of the town or county before the child 
can go to a public school. 

The employment of migrant chil- 
dren should be regulated. In many 
places today, boys and girls of five 
years are employed in picking crops. 

A minimum wage should be set for 
migrant labor. Most of these workers 
make very low wages, and as agri- 
cultural employees they are not 
covered by federal labor laws. 

Decent housing should be built for 
migrants in communities which em- 
ploy large numbers of them. Many 
of these communities offer migrant 
workers only shacks to live in. 

Welfare workers hope that by co- 
operative planning on the part of the 
government and local social groups, 
the migrants will have a better life 
in the future than they have had in 
the past. 


Arms Transfer 


President Truman has _ requested 
Congress to give him authority to 
transfer military and naval equipment 
from the United States to other na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. 
Secretary of State Marshall and the 
heads of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are strongly in favor of the 
plan, but it is opposed in some 
quarters. 

The President wants to send mili- 
tary missions from the United States 
to Canada and Latin American coun- 
tries; to give arms to these countries; 
and to maintain and repair all mili- 
tary and naval equipment in this 
hemisphere. If Congress agrees, 
used war material will be given, but 
new armaments will be paid for by 
the nations receiving them. War De- 
partment experts have estimated that 
the plan would cost the United States 
one billion dollars. 

Government officials who advocate 
this proposal argue that unless we 
arm the Americas, some other na- 
tion might do it. They point out that 
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A warning for this summer 


before World War II Germany sold 
arms to certain South American na- 
tions and then sent “military” mis- 
siong to help train the armies. In 
case of aggression, they claim, the 
Americas should be a single fighting 
force and not separate units. 

Those who oppose the plan declare 
that it would start an arms race 
among Latin American countries. 
They also claim that the plan would 
cost more than the estimated one bil- 
lion dollars. 

There is no indication at present 
as to whether or not Congress will 
take action on the President’s proposal 
before adjournment on August 1. 


Exchange Students 


The first large-scale exchange of 
students and teachers between the 
United States and Europe since the 
war is scheduled to begin this month. 
Two ships, former troop transports, 
have been set aside especially for tak- 
ing American students to European 
countries to study and bringing 
Europeans to the United States. 

The two vessels, each capable of ac- 
commodating 925 passengers, are ex- 
pected to carry about 7,000 Americans 
representing 35 organizations and 
groups to Europe. It is not yet 
known how many Europeans will take 
part in the exchange. The ships will 
make four round-trip voyages each 
before the summer is over. 

The project is being sponsored by 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of State. The students mak- 
ing the exchange will pay all of their 
own expenses, including the cost of 
transportation. 

Many of the American students who 
are going to Europe this summer are 
ex-GI’s who are now in college under 
the GI Bill of Rights. There are also 
delegates to international scientific 
conferences, the World Conference of 
Christian Youth, and the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. In 
addition, some 250 members of Amer- 
ica’s Youth Hostels will visit European 
countries to aid in rebuilding the 
hostels which were destroyed by war. 

The countries which the students 
will visit include England, Norway, 
France, Denmark, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, and Austria. 
Further information about the ex- 
change and how to take part in it may 
be obtained from the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, New York. 
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~ Health Insurance 


(Continued from page 1) 


health resources of which we can be 
proud, and they serve the nation well. 
_ During the past 40 years, for example, 
we have saved more than 500,000 lives 
a year as the result of advances made 
in dealing with contagious disease. 

Nevertheless, there are serious 
weaknesses in the nation’s health situ- 
ation. President Truman has pointed 
out some of them. For instance, on 
an average day, there are about 7 
million people so disabled by sickness 
or injury that they cannot go about 
their usual tasks. Every year, almost 
500 million working days are lost be- 
cause of illness and accident. 

The loss of time, the expense of 
illnesses, and the suffering are not the 
only costs of sickness and poor health. 
During the war, the nation lost the 
military services of more than 5 mil- 
lion men between the ages of 18 and 37 
who could not be accepted for duty 
because of physical and mental defects. 
Another 1144 million who were taken 
into the armed forces had to be dis- 
charged because of disabilities which 
were later discovered. 

Many people develop serious dis- 
eases because they cannot afford to 
have doctors examine what appear to 
be minor ailments. Sometimes such 
“minor ailments” turn out to be the 
symptoms of deadly illnesses, and the 
lack of early detection and treatment 
leads to unnecessary death. 


Iliness Is Costly 


It has been estimated that more 
than one-third of all American fami- 
lies cannot afford to call a doctor un- 
less serious illness overtakes them. 
When major illnesses occur, many 
families must go heavily into debt or 
accept charity. 

Because such large numbers of 
people do not save money for medical 
care and do not feel that they can 
afford to go to a doctor except as a 
last resort, the majority of physicians, 
in ordinary times, do not have as many 
patients as they could handle. Many 
doctors, in fact, have so few patients 
that it is difficult for them to make a 
living. 

In some states and regions, the 
_ people are so poor that they cannot 
adequately support any doctors or 
hospitals at ali. In 1940 there were 
81 counties, with more than a thou- 
sand inhabitants each, which had not a 
single physician. About 1,200 coun- 
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And do we need it! 


TWO VIEWS ON THE PROPOSALS FOR NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


ties, or 40 per cent of the total, with a 
combined population of about 15 mil- 
lion, had no hospital, or none that met 
minimum standards set by the medical 
profession. 


What should be done to remedy 
these conditions? President Truman, 
Senator Murray, and their supporters, 
believe that the most important need 
is a national health insurance system. 
Arguments of those who favor such a 
program generally run as follows: 


“A national insurance plan would 
compel people to set aside a small 
amount of their earnings for medical 
care, so that sudden illnesses would 
not cause financial hardship. 

“People could afford to have regular 
examinations under this system. They 
would not put off medical check-ups 
which might detect serious diseases in 
their initial stages. Because patients 
would be able to consult their doc- 
tors more frequently, the doctors 
would have more work and steadier 
incomes. 

“A national health insurance pro- 
gram would greatly improve the qual- 
ity of medical care in poorer regions 
of the country. People there could 
have medical treatment, and the ex- 
penses would be paid out of the gen- 
eral health fund. Doctors would be 
willing to move to these places, know- 
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ing that they would have work to do 
and that they would be paid enough 
to make a living. Doctors in all parts 
of the nation would be more secure 
financially. 

“This is not ‘socialized medicine,’ 
as many people claim, It is a form 
of insurance. Millions of. American 
people already contribute to insurance 
funds so as to protect themselves 
against the hazards of fire, accident, 
unemployment, old age, and death. 

“The government would not be in 
a position to control doctors and pa- 
tients. No doctor would be forced 
to take part in the government system, 
or to accept patients he did not want. 
Patients would be able to choose their 
own doctors and hospitals, or to ob- 
tain outside medical care. Locally, 
as well as nationally, policy and ad- 
ministration would be guided by com- 
mittees in which the general public 
and the medical profession would be 
represented.” 


President's Position 


The President sums up the argu- 
ments for national health insurance in 
these words: 

“The poor are not the only ones who 
cannot afford adequate medical care. 
The truth is that all except the rich 
may at some time be struck by illness 
which requires care and services they 
cannot afford. Countless families who 
are entirely self-supporting in every 
other respect cannot meet the expense 
of serious illness. 

“Although the individual or even 
small groups of individuals cannot suc- 
cessfully or economically plan to meet 
the cost of illness, large groups of 
people can do so. If the financial risk 
of illness is spread among all our 
people, no one person is overburdened. 
More important, if the cost is spread 
in this manner more persons can see 
their doctors, and will see them earlier. 
This goal can be reached only through 
a medical insurance program, under 
which all people who are covered by an 


. insurance fund are entitled to neces- 


sary medical, hospital, and related 
services.” 

These are the arguments which the 
President and his supporters advance 
in favor of national health insurance. 
That program, however, has many 


critics. A number of groups, includ- 
ing the American Medical Association, 
feel that there are better ways to im- 
prove the nation’s health—ways like 
those provided in the Taft bill. These 
opponents of compulsory health in 
surance argue as follows: 


“The idea of health insurance is 
good, but it should be carried out 
through private, voluntary organiza- 
tions rather than by the government, 
There are today many private associa- 
tions through which families, by 
making small regular payments, can 
protect themselves against unexpected 
costs resulting from sickness. These 
associations should be—and under the 
Taft bill, would be—encouraged. 

“If a compulsory national plan were 
set up, though, governmeht. a 
over medical care would increase y 
by year, until doctors, nurses, aii 
dentists would be nothing more t 
employees of the government. Tht 
system would be full of politics 
‘red tape.’ Doctors would becoi 
less efficient under these handic 
and standards of medical care w 
go down. The experiences of 
foreign countries have shown 
compulsory health insurance bring 
inferior medical service. 

“Advocates of compulsory health 
insurance say that, under their plan, 
people would be able to seek outside 
medical care if they chose. In pra 
tice, that would not be true. Very few 
people could afford to pay regular con 
tributions to the government insu 
ance fund and, at the same time, pay 
for medical care outside the system. 
Likewise, doctors would practically be 
forced into the government system by 
the fact that they would not find many 
patients outside it. 


“The best way to attack the health” 


problem of the nation is not to ‘sociak 
ize’ medicine, but rather to work if 
the direction of enlarging the incomes 
of the people, so they can afford @ 
live decently as well as to secult 
proper medical care. No amount 
treatment can entirely undo the dam 
age inflicted on the health of the indi- 
vidual who is not properly fed and 
whose housing conditions are of We) 
slum variety. 3 

“Granted that there is still room 1 
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ten that the American people have 
penefited greatly under a private 
system of medical practice. The fact 
that the average individual lives 20 
years longer today than he did half 
gcentury ago proves what tremendous 
strides have been made. 

“The federal government should con- 
eentrate on promoting medical re- 
gearch and education. It should help 
the states to extend their present 
pealth efforts and to furnish medical 
care for the poor. Such a program 
would be provided by the Taft bill. 
flealth insurance, however, should be 
left to private agencies. 

“Medical care is a highly personal 
service, and thus there should be a 
completely free relationship between 
doctor and patient. Government in- 
terference would deal a serious blow 
at this relationship, with the result 
that medical standards, instead of 
moving toward higher goals, will ac- 
tually slide backward.” 

Not many observers expect either 
of the major health bills to be passed 
during the present session of Con- 
gress. The issues involved probably 
will cause long and heated controversy, 
for both sides realize their importance. 





Murray and Taft 


Robert Taft of Ohio and James Mur- 
ray of Montana, Senate leaders of the 
opposing sides in the controversy over 
national health legislation, are experi- 
enced lawmakers. 

Senator Murray was born in Canada. 
While he was still quite young, his 
family moved to the United States. 
Murray became an American citizen 
when he graduated from law school. 

About 1900 he started practicing 
law in Montana. In 1933 he took a 
position in the state government. 





7 SITHER health bill is passed, there 


ll be some provision for dental care 


year after that, he went to the United 
States Senate. In the Senate, Murray 
has worked to promote the interests of 
small businessmen, advocated govern- 
Ment action to prevent unemployment, 
and fought for such measures as his 


’ present health insurance bill. 


Robert Taft, the son of the late 
President William Howard Taft, has 
been in the United States Senate since 
19389. He is now chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee. In previous 
election years he has tried to obtain 
the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent. Some observers think he may 
receive that nomination in 1948. 

Taft has been one of the foremost 
crities of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. He believes that the 
S0vernment has gone too far in regu- 
lating business. 

On the other hand, he has advocated 
a extensive national housing program, 
4 plan to provide federal aid for edu- 








tation, and his public health measure. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE was held together by well-trained and well-equipped armies 


Historical Backgrounds - - by Aarry C. Thomson 


N the ancient world it was often 

said that “All roads lead to Rome.” 
This was more than just a figure of 
speech, because the Romans were the 
greatest road-builders of their time. 
They constructed roads in Italy and 
over a large part of Europe for the 
movement of their soldiers. These 
roads were so solidly built that some 
of them are still being used. 

In another sense, all roads led to 
Rome because it was the capital city 
of a great empire. At the height of 
its power, the Roman Empire included 
nearly all the lands bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea, and extended as 
far north as the British Isles. 

After the decline of this empire in 
the 5th century A.D., Italy continued 
to hold a position of importance. Her 
cities, such as Venice and Genoa, were 
busy trading centers. Art, literature, 
and scholarship flourished in Rome, 
Florence, and other Italian towns dur- 
ing the Renaissance. 

Importance Declines 
It was not until after the voyages 
of Columbus, Da Gama, and Magellan 
that Italy lost her control of European 
commerce. Discoveries of new trade 
routes around Africa to the East 
Indies and across the Atlantic to the 
New World brought about the “‘com- 
mercial revolution” in the 16th cen- 
tury. The Mediterranean was no 
longer the center of “world” trade. 
Italian ports were nearly deserted 
when nations on the Atlantic Ocean 
such as Spain, Portugal, England, and 
France rose to power. 

Another factor which hindered 
Italy’s progress during this time was 
her lack of political unity.. After the 
fall of the Roman Empire, Italy was 
divided into many small kingdoms. 
Her cities were independent of each 
other and did not work together to 
form a unified nation. As a result, 
Italy was weak and was often invaded 
by her more powerful neighbors. 
She was not strong enough to gain 
distant colonies. 

In this respect, Italy, like Germany, 
was far behind such countries as 
Spain, France, and England, which 
had attained political unity much 
earlier. It was not until fairly recent 
times, between 1860 and 1870, that 
Italy came under one government. 

Unity was brought about mainly 
through the efforts of Count Cavour, 


prime minister to King Victor 
Emmanuel II of Sardinia (which in- 
cluded part of northern Italy as well 
as the island of Sardinia). This 
shrewd statesman was an ardent 
Italian patriot. He determined to 
strengthen the’ Kingdom of Sardinia 
and to drive out the Austrians, who 
had ruled most of northern Italy since 
Napoleon’s defeat. 

Cavour accomplished this in 1859 
when Sardinia, with the aid of France, 
defeated the Austrians and drove 
them out of the province of Lom- 
bardy. In the following year the peo- 
ple of central Italy revolted against 
their rulers and joined the Kingdom 
of Sardinia. 

At the same time the picturesque 
Italian hero, Garibaldi, at the head of 
a little army of one thousand red- 
shirted volunteers, helped the people 
on the island of Sicily overthrow their 
French king. Following this success, 
Garibaldi crossed to the mainland of 
southern Italy. Here he was joyously 
received by the people of Naples, who 
revolted against their king and drove 
him from the country. 

Naples and Sicily then decided to 
join the Kingdom of Sardinia. This 
gave Sardinia control of most of the 
Italian peninsula. Early in the year 
1861 the name “Kingdom of Sardinia” 
was changed to “Kingdom of Italy” 
and Victor Emmanuel II was pro- 
claimed its king. During the years 
which followed, nearly all of Italy was 
united under his rule. : 

After these events, however, there 
were still two regions inhabited by 
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Italians. which were under Austrian 
rule: These were the Trentino dis- 
trict in the Alps Mountains and the 
city of Trieste on the Adriatic Sea. 
The two territories were called Italia 
Irredenta (‘‘Unredeemed Italy’). 

The desire to gain these regions led 
Italy to join the Allies in World War I 
against Austria and Germany. At 
the end of the war Italy was given 
both territories in addition to other 
small concessions. But Italy had been 
promised much more than this when 
she entered the war, and felt that she 
had been cheated of the fruits of 
victory. 


Cause of Discontent 


This was one cause of discontent 
among the Italian people during the 
1920’s. ,In addition, there was a great 
deal of unemployment, particularly 
among war veterans. As a result, 
many of the Italian people turned to 
the Fascist Party headed by Benito 
Mussolini. 

This party took its name from the 
Latin word fasces, which meant a 
bundle of elm or' birch rods tied to- 
gether with a red thong, and with an 
axe in the middle. The fasces was 
used by Roman officials in ancient 
times as a symbol of their absolute 
authority. 

The Fascists promised to work to- 
ward the building of a great Italian 
empire similar to the Roman Empire 
of ancient history. Mussolini at once 
began to strengthen the Italian army 
and to establish a strict dictator- 
ship. In 1935 Italy invaded and con- 
quered the little African kingdom of 
Ethiopia. 

During the next year Italy joined 
in an alliance with Germany. This 
alliance’ eventually led Italy to enter 
World War II on the side of Germany, 
and we all know how both nations 
went down to defeat. 

Italy is now suffering the conse- 
quences of her defeat. A large part 
of her land was devastated by the 
war, and unemployment has been wide- 


. Spread since the end of the fighting. 


A peace treaty has been drawn up 
which takes away Italy’s colonies and 
imposes other penalties on her. The 
treaty also takes Trieste from Italy 
and places it under the control of 
the United Nations. The U. S. Sen- 
ate is now studying this treaty before 
acting on it. 
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The first successful process for tak- 
ing X-ray movies has been devel- 
oped by scientists of the University 
of Southern California. Working 
with industrial engineers, they have 
found a way to record on film, in both 
normal and slow-motion, the X-ray 
machine at work. 

The technique will be valuable in 
medical schools where whole classes 
can study X-ray pictures of the hu- 
man body and the functioning of its 
organs. X-ray movies will be espe- 
cially helpful in teaching about the 
heart, the digestive and circulation 
_ systems. 


* * * 


A group of 44 American scientists 
is studying 1,400 Pacific islands and 
atolls in the Marshall, Caroline, 
and Mariana groups. Geography, re- 
sources, the people who live there, 
their systems of government, and 
their customs will come under the 
scrutiny of the scientists. 

The islands are spread out over an 
area of some 5,000,000 square miles, 
yet have a total land area less than 
that of the state of Rhode Island. 
About 50,000 people live on the little 
dots of land. 

The scientists’ study, some parts 
of which will take a year to complete, 
is the first since 1910, when a Ger- 
man scientist directed a survey of the 
- islands and their peoples. It is ex- 
pected to increase greatly our knowl- 
edge of the Pacific and its population. 
In addition, the findings will be used 
by the American governors of. the 
islands, for the United States is now 
the trustee of these islands for the 
United Nations, 


* * * 


“Certified Washable” is the name 
being given to clothing and other 
textile merchandise which can pass a 
strict test. It means that the ma- 
terial has been found to be fast color, 


ACME 


RADAR is being installed on passenger 


ships of the Great Lakes. Here high 
school students of Milford, Illinois, listen 
-as a radio officer of the Julius Breit 
explains how the equipment operates. 


that its seams, thread, and fiber are 
strong enough to stand up under laun- 
dering, and that it will not shrink or 
stretch. The products of about 30 
manufacturers have already earned 
the tag after being tested by the 
American Institute of Laundering. 
—VIRGINIA BLACK. 
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OPEN MARKET on the island of Formosa 


THREE LIONS 


China’s Troublesome Island 


Formosa, Returned to Homeland After 50 Years of Japanese 
Rule, Is Asking for Reforms in Her Government 


INETY miles off the coast of 

China lies the island of Formosa, 
a rich Chinese province whose peo- 
ple are peace-loving yet strongly in- 
dependent in spirit. During recent 
weeks their yearning for self-gov- 
ernment has often brought the For- 
mosans into conflict with the Chinese 
rulers. 

Now. China has promised that re- 
forms will be made, but the For- 
mosans are skeptical. Throughout 
most of their history, they have been 
controlled either by China or by 
Japan. While they do not want com- 
plete independence now, the islanders 
are seeking a larger measure of free- 
dom than they have ever had. ; 

Formosa was named by Portuguese 
explorers who discovered the island 
in the 16th century. Upon seeing 
the awe-inspiring coastline, the Por- 
tuguese exclaimed, “Jlha formosa!”— 
which meant “beautiful island” in 
their language. 

People of China migrated to the 
island in the 17th century, and in 
1683 it was formally brought under 
the Chinese government. More than 
200 years later, in 1895 after a war be- 
tween China and Japan, Formosa (or 
Taiwan as it is sometimes called) 
was given to Japan. At the close of 
World War II, Formosa was returned 
to China. 

The island lives up to the name 
the Portuguese explorers gave it. Its 
eastern portion is made up of high 
mountains covered with forests. The 
western part is a fertile plain. Many 
rivers flow down from the moun- 
tains across the plain and furnish 
abundant waterpower for factories. 

Formosa is best known as the 
world’s principal source of natural 
camphor. Actually, however, tea and 
sugar are its main exports. Before 
the recent war a large part of the 
tea used in Canada and in the 
United States came from Formosa— 
and these two countries took almost 
all the island’s crop each year. Rice, 
oranges, bananas, and _= pineapples, 
grown in Formosa’s fertile lowlands, 
are also exported. 

While the island is chiefly agri- 


cultural, manufacturing has not been 
entirely neglected. Some factories 
process food—as for instance, the 
flour mills, the sugar refineries, and 
the canning factories. Others manu- 
facture iron and steel products, and 
fertilizers. Formosa has a few min- 
erals—gold, silver, copper, and coal— 
but she must import the iron that she 
uses. 

The island is 13,890 square miles 
in area—about the size of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut combined. The 
majority of the six million inhab- 
itants are Chinese, although groups 
of Japanese live in the western low- 
lands. In the most inaccessible parts 
of the mountains there are groups of 
hardy aborigines, descendants of the 
natives who occupied the island before 
the Chinese moved to it. 

Kirun in the north and Takao on 
the southwest coast are the island’s 
principal ports. Because of their de- 
pendence on exports and imports, the 
Formosans have long had a relatively 
large merchant fleet. They also have 
well-developed highways, a railroad, 
and telephone, telegraph, and postal 
systems. 

During World War II, the Japanese 
launched their first air attacks on the 
Philippines from Formosa, and later 
American prisoners of war were kept 
on the island by the Japanese. 
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| Study Guide] 


Health 


- 1. In what way do the health bills jj. 
troduced by Senator Taft and by Senatg. 
Murray resemble each other? 


2. What i8 their chief difference? 


8. Briefly describe the proposed sys. 
tem of government health insuranee, 


4. Give some facts to illustrate om 
country’s great accomplishments in ¢he 
field of medicine. a 


5. Tell of some American health con. 
ditions that need improvement. 


6. Why does President Truman think 
that we need government health inggy 
ance? ; 


7. Give some of the arguments againgt 
government health insurance. 





















































































. i 
Discussion 


1. Which do you prefer, the Taft 
health bill or the Murray bill, or are yoy 
opposed to both plans? Give reasons, "~ 

2. Are there any voluntary health op 
hospitalization insurance groups active 
in your community? If so, do you think 
they are doing a good job? 


Italy 


1. What are the three major political - 
groups in Italy? 3 

2. Tell why an Italian cabinet must 
have the support of more than one party | 
in order to stay in power. ss 

3. How is Italy trying to build up her 
once powerful maritime service? 

4. Why can’t Italy manufacture goods 
for export? ‘ 

5. Give a brief description of Italy 
agriculture. 





6. True or false: Italy’s colonies fam} 
nished her with abundant raw materialg, 


7. Name some of the contributions 
Italy has made to world culture, oe 


8. In what. part of Italy are the manus 
facturing centers located? 


9. True or false: Italy has been 
united country since 1870. 


Discussion 


1. Do you, think it probable that Itai; 
will eventually become a democratic 
tion, or do you think her problems a 
serious that she will. again turn t@ 
strong leader? 

2. From what you have read concen 
ing Italy’s needs, do you think the Alligg” 
are doing a good job of helping to bring” 
her back to normal? Give reasons 
your answer. 

3. Do you or do you net think 
United States should help Italy es a 
a stable government? If you think We) 
should help her, what kind of aid do yom 


think we should give? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Describe the major provisions of 
bill for a National Science Founda 
now being considered by Congress. © 


2. List the chief exports of Form 


8. Herbert Hoover has said thati 
Allied occupation of Germany is af 
ure. What are two of the reas 
gives for this statement? 


4. Why, according to Secretary of St 
Marshall, is, it now necessary for) 
United States to work out a long 
program for world relief? 


5. Give two reasons for, and 1 
against, the admission of 400,000 % 
placed persons to the United Stat 


6. What is the purpose of a “shé 
belt” of trees? 4g 

7. True or false: Rice was first 
covered growing wild in America. 4 

8.. Describe briefly the terms of P 
dent Truman’s proposal for armin 
nations of the Western Hemisp 





Pronunciations 


Alcide de Gasperi—al-ché’di dé g 
Cavour—cah-voor’ 
Garibaldi—gah’ ré-bahl’dé 
Trentino—trén-té'nd 
Trieste—tré-ést’ 

Italia Irredenta—é-tahl’yah ir’é 
Taiwan—ti-wahn 
Kirun—ké-roon 
Takao—tah’kuh-6 > 















